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institutions varied from about $441 million at Brown to $4,683 billion at 
Harvard. A decade later, the range was $1.44 billion to $19.2 billion. The 
Ivy institutions’ endowments grew by an average of 261% during the decade, 
far exceeding the decade’s increase in consumer prices, of 30.9%. Focusing on 
endowment per student is probably the best way to illustrate how wide the 
resource differences are across the institutions . In 2000, the 3 richest Ivy 
institutions had endowments averaging more than $1,000,000 per student 
(Princeton, Harvard, Yale), while the bottom 3 (Brown, Cornell, Pennsylvania) 
averaged under $200,000. It must be remembered that, although the poorest 
Ivies have become poorer relative to their richer Ivy competitors, they have 
become richer relative to most of their other private competitors. In the 
future, one may expect to see even more preferential packaging and direct 
merit aid, as well as greater faculty salary differentials at institutions 
that ' rank below the Ivy League in terms of student selectivity and endowment, 
wealth. (SLD) 
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The eight Ivy League institutions - Brown, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Pennsylvania, Princeton and Yale- are among our nations most selective 
undergraduate institutions. They also are among its wealthiest. They compete against 
each other for top faculty, graduate and undergraduate students, as well as on 
intercollegiate athletic fields. However, this competition has never taken place on a level 
“playing field” because of the vast differences in endowment resources that have always 
existed across the institutions. The prolonged stock market expansion during the 1990s 
magnified these differences in ways that many still do not fully comprehend. 

On July 1 , 1 990 the endowments at the eight Ivy institutions varied from about 
$441 million at Brown to $4,683 billion at Harvard (table 1). A decade later, the range 
was $1.44 billion to $19.2 billion. The rapid growth of stock prices during the 1990s 
inflated these institutions’ endowment values and led to large increases in their annual 
giving, which further increased their endowments. The Ivy institutions’ endowments 
grew by an average of 261% during the decade, which far exceeded the decade’s increase 
in consumer prices of 30.9%. Harvard’s endowment growth of over 300% was the 
largest of all the institutions. 

Focusing on endowment levels ignores the differences in enrollment levels that 
also exist across the institutions. Endowment levels per full-time student are often used to 
measure the relative wealth of institutions. Of course, the institutions vary in the shares of 
their student bodies that are enrolled in undergraduate, professional and doctoral 
programs and the costs of educating different types of students vary. Some of the 
institutions have medical colleges, which consume large shares of the institutions’ 
endowment resources but enroll relatively few students. One of the institutions, Cornell, 
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also receives state support to help subsidize the operations of some of its colleges and in 
return charges substantially lower tuition to New York State residents that enroll in these 
colleges. Nonetheless focusing on the institutions’ endowments per full-time student is 
probably the best way to grasp how wide the resource differences are across the 
institutions. 1 

On July 1, 1990 Princeton led the group with an endowment of almost $390,00 
per student. Harvard and Yale were close behind with endowment per student levels of 
about $281,000 and $245,000, respectively. The three “poorest Ivies” - Brown, Cornell 
and Pennsylvania” had endowments per student that varied between $44,000 and 
$62,000. Ten years later, the three richest Ivies endowments average over $1,000,000 per 
student, while the bottom three averaged under $200,000. 

Put another way, even though the percentage changes in the endowment values at 
the richest and the poorest institutions were roughly the same over the decade, the 
absolute changes in their endowments per student varied markedly. The richest three 
institutions’ endowments grew by an average of over $800,000 per student. In contrast 
the poorest three institutions’ endowments grew by an average of less than $140,000 per 
student. Where each institution started the decade determined where it wound up! 

What did this substantial change in the distribution of the absolute levels of 
endowment per student across the Ivy League institutions mean for the distribution of 
resources that each institution had available annually to spend on current operations per 
full-time student? A private university’s spending comes from many sources but, as a 

1 The uses of some endowments are restricted and do not necessarily contribute to an institution’s resources 
that are available for undergraduate student use. For example, if an endowment supports a university press 
and the university would not have a press in the absence of the endowment, the university press endowment 
should not be thought of as contributing to the resource base for undergraduate students. 
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first approximation, the major sources of its funds that are spent educating and providing 
financial aid for undergraduate students are its undergraduate tuition revenues, its annual 
giving from alumni, other individuals, foundations and corporations that is available for 
current operations and its spending from its endowment. Most institutions aim over long 
periods of time to spend approximately 4 to 5% of the value of their endowments 
(averaged over a number of years) each year. 2 To be conservative and to try to minimize 
the effect of endowment changes on spending, we use 4% in the calculations that follow. 

The Council on Aid to Education collects data on annual giving to colleges and 
universities, by planned use, each year. We were given access to these data for the 1969- 
70 to 1999-2000 period for a large sample of American colleges and universities under 
the condition that we keep the data for any individual institution confidential. Hence, in 
what follows we report information grouped for the richest and poorest three Ivy 
institutions. We also use giving data for 1999-2000 to approximate what giving for those 
institutions actually were in 2000-2001, because the latter were not available to us. 

The top panel of table 2 indicates that the average level of tuition and fees varied 
only by about $366 between the richest and poorest three Ivies in 1990-91 . While the 
poorer three institutions’ tuition was higher, they also received an average of about 
$2,450 per full-time student less than their richer counterparts each year in the form of 
annual giving for current operations. The major difference in the level of resources that 
each institution had to spend, however, came from the disparity in endowment wealth, 
with the two sets of institutions averaging $52,390 and $305,350 per student in 
endowment. If each institutions had spent 4% of its July 1, 1990 endowment value in 



2 For an explanation for why they do so, see Ronald G. Ehrenberg, Tuition Rising: Why College Costs So 
Much (Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 2000), chapter 3. 



